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_ The present booklet comprising nine letters ad- 

5 ; = dressed by Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen in 1872 

ii to Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, is offered to the public in the hope that it will 

j: prove of interest and profit at a time when there is in 

Ti the body politie much excitement on the subject of 
reforms. These epistolary discourses, first published 
in The Indian Mirror, the weekly organ of Keshub 

= Chunder’s Church, (Brahmo Samaj—Navavidhan) 

= deal with the. question of political and economic, 

= social and educational measures calculated to benefit an 
the country and the people. On points of detail some 
of the suggestions put forward, important then, may ~ 
E eem at this distance of time, to be either superfluous 
= or out of date. But the spirit and the ideal that 
= underlie and animate these epistles are of inestimable 
and abiding value, and as such, worthy of consid o 
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4 on all hands. 
4 G. C. BANERJI 
e Gyax Kurm, New KATRA 
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KESHAB CHUNDER SEN’S 
NINE LETTERS ON 
EDUCATIONAL MEASU RES - 
Noal 
To 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 


Viceroy and Governor-General o f India. 


My Lord,—I beg most humbly and respectfully 


to welcome your Lordship, in common with millions | 


of my countrymen, to the high office to which you 
have been called. It is to us a matter of hearty 
congratulation that Her Majesty has been pleased 
to place the destinies of this vast dependency in the 


hands of one who has offered striking proof of his 


‘superior ability, wisdom and statesmanship, and his 
special knowledge of Indian affairs, and who is so 
eminently fitted by his past career to do justice to 
the stupendous responsibilities of the trust confided 
to him. We also heartily rejoice that your Lord- 
ship has assumed the reins of Government at a 
time, when the last embers of rebellious outbreak 
in the Northern and Eastern frontiers have been 
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ce 
stamped out, and peace reigns throughout the smiling 
provinces of India. Politically and socially, the 
country, after having passed through a succession 
of great trials and revolutionary changes has entered 
a new epoch of peace and prosperity, when the 
‘seed of reform sown in the past will germinate and 
— fructify under favourable auspices. Under the able | 


administration of your illustrious predecessors the 

ground has been cleared and the foundation has 

been laid; upon your Lordship has fallen the mo- 
mentous duty of uprearing sound and solid reforms, — 
t. such as the country most urgently needs at present. 4 
e At a time when neither foreign war nor internal ` 
broils are likely to occupy your attention, or excite 
your anxiety, when everything seems favourable 
to the progress of material and moral prosperity, 
~ your Lordship will have to devote your time and 
—— ederey to the solidification of the British Raj, the 
reorganization of Native society, the adjustment of 
the relations of the different races, the diffusion of 
sound education, the extension of works of useful- 


ness, andthe expansion of the physical resources 
of the country. This is emphatically the age of 
peaceful progress. To promote such progress is 
clearly your Lordship’s mission in India; and we 
are persuaded that with England’s help, and the 
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cooperation of educated Indians, and with your 
singular ability and wisdom directed by an over- 


ruling Providence, you will fulfil that mission ` 


successfully, > 

To harmonize conflicting interests, to draw to- 
gether into political amity and fellowship all the 
varied races and tribes that inhabit India, to re- 
concile the ruling and the ruled,—this must engage 
your Lordship’s earliest attention and most anxious 
consideration, there are so many peoples, races aré 
religions in this vast country, there is such a wide 
diversity of social habits and customs, and such a 
broad gulf of isolation and even antipathy between 
the different sections of the Indian community, that 
even the best rulers and statesmen have often 
despaired of establishing harmony and order and 
giving universal satisfaction. Constituted as Indian 
society is, the British Government must forfeit its 
popularity amongst one class of the peopie, if it 
is too anxious to preserve it amongst another class. 
To please all classes alike is an impossibility ; to 
attempt to please one at the expense of another 
_must, in India especially, prove a source of grave 
political danger. Your Lordship will, I hope, 
sacrifice all desire of popularity on the altar of 
sacred duty, or without fear or bias deal justly 
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with all the communities placed under your charge. 
Neither z2mindars nor planters, neither merchants 
nor cultivators, neither Europeans nor Natives 
should be permited to enjoy your exclusive patron- 
age. As the head of a great Government, your 
Lordship ought to despise and ignore partiza nship, 
and holding steadily the scales of justice in your. 


hand afford protection to all classes alike. You 
are, my Lord, the father and the guardian of the 


people committed to your care, and we are all 


-equally entitled to your protection. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant 
INDO PHILUS. 
(K. C. Sen) 
(From “ Indian Mirror.” May 8. 1872.) 


No. 2 


“To 


The Right Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


_My Lord,—I rejoice to find that in your recent 
public. utterances in India, you have clearly. ex- 


‘pressed your determination to abide by the prin- 
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ciples of justice and toleration laid down in the 
Royal proclamation issued by Her Majesty on the 
occasion of assuming the direct. Government of the 
country. Your Lordship has nobly and emphatically 
said that ‘‘ equal justice shall be dealt to all”’ and 
that “the feelings and interests of all classes and 
creeds shall be duly considered’. To give effect to. 
this manly policy, amidst the inveterate antagonism 
of contending parties, and their endless political, 
religious and social differences, is a task of over- 
whelming difficulty. Yet sure I am that your Lord- 
ship will vigorously uphold that policy in the face 
of the strongest opposition. On one side, my Lord, 
you find the Europeans in India—a numerous and 
influential class—clamouring yehemently for their 
rights as the ruling race, and seeking their own 
-aggrandisement at the expense of the children of 
the soil. On the other hand are arranged the 
millions of the Native population, who look upon an 
alien race with unfriendly feelings, and demand that 
the Government of the country should be carried 
on exclusively for their benefit. Thus these two 
great communities are ever and anon fighting with 
each other, and it is truly sad to reflect on the 
extent to which such race antagonism has been 
carried on in private and public life, and the 
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incalculable mischief it has caused. Equally bitter 
and hurtful ig the misunderstanding which rages 
between the zamindars and the ryots. The landed 
aristocracy in India had for ages enjoyed and 
exercised unlimited power over the tenantry, and 
often under the impulses of ambition and avarice 
subjected them to most unjust and cruel oppres- 
sions. Though there are honourable men amongst 
the landholders, it would not be too much to say 
that, as a class, they have abused their powers and 
privileges and neglected their duties to the ryots, 
whom they have reduced to a most miserable condi- 
‘tion of intellectual and moral jejuneness, pitiable 
to b2hold. The downtroddea masses of the tenantry 
‘deserve your Lordship’s peculiar solicitude and 
care ; to ameliorate their condition should be one of 
your foremost duties. Yet it would b2 unwise and 
dangerous to sacrifice for their sake the interests 
and just prerogatives of the landholders, or allow 
their prejudices in any way to impede the advance- 
ment of the nation. The poor and helpless ryot 
should be protected and saved from the tyranny of 
his masters but his unreasonable and unjust 
demands and his silly opposition to truth and 
civilization ought to be vigorously discountenanced 
and proscribed. Thus, my Lord, each class has 
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its peculiar claims upon your sympathy; but in 
satisfying the claims of one class, care should be 
taken that the interest of other classes are not 
jeopardized. In your Lordship we hope to finda 
friend of the rich and the poor, of zemindars and 
tenants, of Europeans and Natives alike. May the 
future historian say of your Lordship’s administra- 
tion that it brought peace and prosperity to all 
classes, and harmonized conflicting interests,—that 
while it patronised European enterprize, it fully 
encouraged native talents, and that while it res- 
pected the rights of the wealthy landlord, it elevated 
the condition of the tiller of the soil. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most ebedient servant, 
INDO PHILUS. 


(K. C. Sen) 
(From “The Indian Mirror, May 17, 1872.) 
No. 3 


To 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 


Viceroy and Governor-General o f India. 


My Lord,—India’s first and chief requirement is 
an efficient and comprehensive system of national 


(TE 
education, —a system which will bring the light of 
useful knowledge to all classes of the community. 
Possessed of this, she will throw off the yoke of 
prejudices and corrupt institutions, remedy the - 
manifold social and moral evils which have hitherto 
afflicted her, and with completely renewed vitality 
and energy move onward in the path of true refor- 
mation. But in the absence of this great blessing, 
not even the highest material prosperity will avail 
to make this country what it ought to be. Railways 


and telegraphs, trade, commerce, and manufacture, 
canals and roads—these are surely essential to a 
country’s civilization and happiness. But they are 


only calculated to supply its material wants and give 


it outward refinement ; they cannot convert or 
reform a nation’s heart. For such work no better 
or mightier instrument exists than education. That 
this is true has been aiready amply proved by facts 
recorded in the later history of this country. To 
what are owing the vast and beneficial changes 
which have taken place in Native society during 
the last half century ? From what source has the 
mighty stream of social reformation taken its rise, 
which has swept off Suttee and infanticide and the 
impediments to widow-remarriage, sapped the foun- 
dations of caste, and. conveyed light and life into 
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thousands of Native families ? To such questions 
there can be but one reply—education. If, then a 
= few schools and colleges which impart superficial, 
. imperfect and exclusive education have achieved 
such wonderful success in changing the whole face 
of Indian society, still greater wonders will be 
wrought if a better and more comprehensive scheme 
of education be organized and adopted. To you, 
my Lord, we look with high hopes for graciously 
vouchsafing this inestimable boon, and inaugurating 
a new era in the educational history of the country. 
During the very brief period which has elapsed 
since your assumption of your high office, your 
Lordship has given ample and unmistakable proofs 
of your deep interest in Native education, and your 
unfeigned anxiety to see with your own eyes the: 
educational wants of the country. No less than 
ten institutions have already been visited and 
closely inspected by your Lordship in the metropolis, 
within the short space of a week. This significant 
fact is calculated to inspire in us the highest hope 
and confidence that the problem of Native education 
will find a satisfactory solution at your Lordship’s 
hands. My Lord, if you educate the Natives of 
India properly, you will confer on them manifold 
benefits,—you will not only rescue them from the 
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evils of ignorance, but likewise reform their social 
and domestic habits, improve their morals and make 
them truly loyal to Her Majesty the Queen. 

I shall now proceed to describe the chief edu- 
cational wants of our country. For the sake of con- 
venience, I may divide the subject under the follow- 
ing heads:—1. The spread of edueation amongst 
the masses; 2. Better education of the higher 
classes; 3. Moral training, 4. Technical edu- 
eation: 5. The education of women. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
INDO PHILUS. 
(K. C. Sen) 
(From “The Indian Mirror”, May 21, 1872.) 


No. 4 
To 


The Right Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


My Lord,—The time has come when the great 
problem of the education of the masses must be 
satisfactorily solved. It is universally admitted, 
and with profound thankfulness too, that ihe 
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Government has done much for the enlightenment. 
of the higher and middle classes during the last 
forty years. Whether we look. at the enormous 
amount of state funds annually spent for such 
purpose, or the vast machinery at work in all parts 
of the country,—the three central universities with 
about fifty affiliated colleges and an endless rami- 
fication of schools numbering upwards of 6,000,—or 
at the large and growing body of educated Natives 
who have been trained in these institutions, and 
are rendering valuable services both to the State 
and the country in various fields of public service 
or private enterprise,—in short whether we look at 
the means employed or the results achieved, we 
eannot bat commend and thank our rulers, on the 
one hand, for their benevolent and zealous exer- 
tions, and congratulate our country, on the other 
hand, on the lasting benefits it has derived. English 
edueation has wrought a marvellous change in 
Native society, and improved the whole face of the 
country. It has revolutionized the ideas, tastes 
and habits of those who have come under its in- 
fluence. It has freed them from the yoke of 
superstitious prejudices and errors, enlarged their 
sympathies and aspirations, fostered in them the 
spirit of enterprize and independence, and elevated 
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and refined their social and domestic usages. In 
fact it would not be too much to say that our 
colleges and schools have proved the nurseries of 
an altogether new and superior race of men, who 
stand far above the level of their ignorant country- 
men, and are like shining lights in the midst of 
the awful darkness which covers the land. 

But alas ! how sad and pitiable is the condition 
of the dumb millions in India ! The light of know- 
ledge has not descended to their humbler dwellings, 
and like their forefathers centuries ago, they are 
subject to all the evils—political, social and moral,— 
which ignorance brings in its train. Not only are 
the masses of the people debarred from the higher 
advantages and pleasures of learning, but they 
woefully suffer physical hardships, privations and 
oppressions, disease and death in consequence of 
their ignorance and deep-rooted prejudices. Illiter- 
ate, poor, credulous, week and helpless—often at the 
mercy of griping priests, rapacious zemindars, cruel 
planters and a vicious police—their lives are truly 
miserable. Who will compassionate the sufferings 
of the downtrodden masses in India, and help to 
elevate them from their degraded condition by 
extending to them the blessings of education ? To 
you, my Lord, I look up with high expectations, 
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and trust your vice-regal career will be signalized 
by a generous movement in this direction. That 
the education of the lower classes has hitherto 
been sadly neglected you will not deny. The fact 
has been clearly admitted in the famous educational 
Despatch of 1854, justly called the Charter of Indian 
Education, which, as your Lordship has publicly 
said, was prepared by you under the instructions of 
that great statesman, Sir Charles Wood. In fact 
the whole policy of that Despatch is based on the 
announcement :—‘‘ Our attention should now be 
directed to a consideration which has been hitherto, 
we are bound to admit, too much neglected 5 name- 
ly how useful and practical knowledge may be best 
- conveyed to the great mass of the people.” Itisa 
noteworthy fact that even so far back as 1854, 
when there were not even 12,000 pupils altogether 
in Government institutions, when the machinery of 
high class education was extremely imperfect, when 
the universities were yet unborn, the Court of 
Directors thought that there had been “ too exclusive 
a direction of the efforts of Government towards . 
providing the means of acquiring a very high 
degree of education for a small number of natives of 
India, drawn for the most part, from what we should 
call the higher classes.” These words are explicit 
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enough, and they leave no doubt in my mind, that. 
you and your Government will resolutely carry out 
the policy you yourself have dictated and put an 
end to the exclusivism which is here complained of, 
and which has ever been a grave blot on the edu- 
cational administration of the country. You have 
only to enforce the principles of the educationa]} 
code, and redeem the pledge it embodies, and our 
highest expectations will have been realized. 
Several theories have been propounded of late years, 
and objections advanced, with a view to restrict. 
the benefits of education within the upper strata of 
Native society ; and no small degree of alarm, was 
at one time excited amongst the wealthier classes. 
under the mistaken notion that Government was 
bent upon closing high education. You have, my 
Lord, already refuted such groundless objections: 
and removed such apprehensions, in your valuable 
speech at the Medical College. While advocating 
high class education you said—“ I am at the same 
time desirous of seeing the blessings of education 
more widely diffused amongst the great mass of the 
people.” It is to be hoped that after this emphatic 
expression of your policy all differences of opinion 
which hitherto prevailed will be reconciled and all 
unpleasant controversies and conflicts on the part 
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of Government and the subject population settled in 
a judicious compromise, and that all classes will 
harmoniously cooperate with the State in giving 
effect to your expressed desire to enfranchise the 
masses from ignorance. We are apt to rejoice 
that more than half a million of men are under 
instruction in India, —there were altogether 621, 342: 
students in all the precidencies and provinces in 
186€-$7. But how small and insignificant is this 
figure when contrasted with an estimated population 
of 151 millions? A hundred and fifty millions of 
souls have yet to be educated, —the prospect is indeed 
appalling. May the plaintive cries of so many God’s 
children for the light of knowledge find a response! 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant,. 
INDO PHILUS. 
(K. C. Sen) 
(From The “Indian Mirror,” July 12, 1872) 
No. 5 
To 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 
Viceroy and Goveinor-General of India, 


My Lord,—Nowhere in India is the contrast 
between high class and elementary education so 
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striking and painful as in Bengal. “ The Province 
of Bengal,” says Mr. A. M. Monteath in his Note 
on the State of Education in India during 1865-65, 
“ stands clearly foremost in respect of the higher 
classes of education. The main endeavours of the 
Education Department have been directed to this 
end. In Bengal are to be found the largest number 
and the best specimen of colleges and schools of the 
higher and middle classes filled by pupils whose 
appreciation of the education received is attested © 
by the comparatively large amount of the fees paid. 
In no other province of India has education of a 
higher kind so great a money value as in Bengal.” 
It has ever been a matter of wonder how eagerly 
the light of knowledge has been sought by the 
upper ten thousand in this part of the country, and 
how rapidly it has spread amongst them. The 
large number of pupils who flock into our high and 
middle class schools, the avidity and intelligence 
with which they prosecute their studies, and the 
success with which they make their way to the 
highest honours of the University,—these together 
with the high state of efficiency of the Native 
English Press, indicate an amount of educational 
prosperity which exceeds the most sanguine expec- 
. tations of Indian educationists, and far surpasses 
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what may be seen in any other part of the country. 
But in proportion to the height to which education 
has been carried in Bengal is the extent to which it 
has been neglected amone the mass of the popula- 
tion below. In endeavouring to enrich a few 
hundreds with the costly treasures of western 
dearning the Government has been indifferent to the 
poor and helpless millions, wallowing in the mire 
of ignorance and destitute of all means of edu» 
cation. It was at one time believed and hoped that 
education would, by a natural process, filtrate down- 
.wards, and that the higher classes would gradually 
send down to the lower the knowledge they had 
acquired. So far back as 1838 the Caleutta Council 
of education, acting on this “ filtration theory.” 
-shelved Mr.. Adam’s valuable scheme of primary 
education, and expressed their expectation, that 
through the agency of these scholars (of the upper 
classes) an educational reform will descend to the 
rural vernacular schools, and its benefits be rapidly 
‘transfused among all those excluded in the first 
anstance by abject want from a participation in its 
cadvantages. Time has shown that this ‘rapid 
“transfusion ’ was a mere dream. The anticipations 
were far from being realized, and Sir Charles Wood 
Jamented in 1854, that ‘‘ very-little has been hither- 
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to done in Bengal for the education of the mass of 
the people,’’ and that the efforts of the State 
“ have reached but an insignificant number of those 
who are of a proper age to receive school instruc- 
tion.’’ A different state of things however appeared 
in the North Western Provinces where—all honours 
to Mr. Thomson !—the theory of filtration was 
thoroughly ignored and proscribed, and under an 
_ efficient system primary education flourished in a 
striking manner within a few years. 

The result was while in Bengal the proportion 
of pupils to population in 1866-67 was one in 328, 
that in the N. W. Provinces was one in 200. In 
fact, the comparative educational statistics of the 
different provinces in India confirm what the 
history of all other countries has proved, namely, 
that it is impossible to reach the masses by means 
of direct efforts, and that they must invariably 
continue in ignorance if their destinies be left to 
be moulded by the secret and gradual influence of 
the upper classes. I have no doubt it will be 
conceded by all right-thinking men that education 
does spread and descend to some extent by its own 
force and weight, and that those who stand near 
its influence imbibe it. But it cannot go very far 
or deep into the lower strata of society. The 
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upper ten thousand may communicate the know- 
ledge they have received to the lower ten thousand, 
who are under their immediate influence ; but he 
who hopes to enlighten the millions by educating 
the sons of zamindars, and the well-to-do classes 
must hope in vain. 

My Lord, if you wish to educate the tenantry, 
let them not be left any longer at the mercy of the 
rich and the opulent, who have through selfishness. 
or indolence, greatly neglected them so long. An 
efficient system of cheap vernacular schools must 
be organized by the state itself to benefit the 
masses directly. The germ of such a system has 
already heen sown by the memorable Despatch with 
which your name is associated, and already it has 
borne some fruit. Since the stringent orders 
embodied in it were issued, education has taken a 
turn, though slowly, in favour of the masses, and 
in- consequence of increased outlay and special 
efforts on the part of the Education Department . 
aided and elementary schools have sprung up in 
different parts of the province. But, as I have 
said, the progress has been very slow, and the result 
achieved insignificant. Fhe Government, though 
it has done much in this direction, during the last 
15 years, is far, very far from exculpating itself 
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from the charge of patronizing the rich at the 
expense of the poor. The total nunber of verna- 
cular schools in Bengal, according to the latest 
report, is only 3,176 with 103,076 pupils, the 
amount of Government money spent on these 
institutions being not more than Rs. 2,94,000. It is 
indeed plainful to reflect that while the total. edu- 
cation grant in Benga! is 184 lacs, only 3 lacs is 
devoted to the education of the middle and lower 
-elasses, and so much as 153 lacs spent on English 
schools and colleges. His Honor the Lieutenant 
-Governor in reviewing this disproportionate grant, 
concludes in a just and generous spirit that ‘‘ primary 
schools in Bengal ought to have a larger share in 
the education grant than they nowenjoy.” His 
Honor adds :—‘‘It appears that even when educa- 
‘tion is most ripe among the better classes, it does 
not filtrate downwards.” 


I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, ; 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
INDO PHILUS. 
(K. C. Sen) 
7 {Frou Tao“ Intian Mirror,” July 18, 1872,) 


No. 6 
To 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


My Lord,—However great my sympathy may be 
with the poorer classes and however anxious | may 
be to see their present deplorable condition ame- 
liorated itis far from my wish to advocate the 
exclusive promotion of primary education at the 
expense of the higher classes. It should be the 
policy of a wise and humane Government, such as 
that which sways the destinies of India, to re- 
cognize the claims of both destinies of the subject 
population, high and low, and further the interests 
of each. Unfortunately in Bengal during the last 
four years there has been a most strenuous conflict 
between the partizans of high and elementary edu- 
eation, headed, in the first instance, by no less 
powerful authorities than the supreme and the 
local Governments. Still the battle rages, and ` 
though some concessions have been made by each. 
party the real question at issue seems still un- 
decided, and demands our serious consideration. 
The educational development of this province has. 
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‘reached a grave crisis, and the consequences will be 
more pernicious if we do not, ere it is too late, 
grapple with the great problems now before us, 
reconcile all differences, and render the course of 
‘education free by practically removing all those 
impediments and difficulties which at present clog 
its progress. At this crisis your Lordship, we 
-sanguinely hope, will step in between the contend- 
ing parties, and bffect a judicious compromise of 
their respective demands. How far the State 
should, on moral and financial grounds, undertake 
the education of the higher and middle classes 
‘consistently with the urgent need of the education 
of the poorer classes,—this is the great question 
which awaits solution at your Lordships hands. 
Will the present expensive machinery of high edu- 
cation and all Government colleges be retained, and 
further aid withheld from vernacular schools on the 
‘ground of straitened resources ? Or will a portion 
of the funds hitherto spent upon the higher be 
diverted to the poorer classes ? The clear instruc- 
tions conveyed in the educational code of 1854 
remove all doubts and misgivings as to th2 exact 
line of policy which the Government ought to 
assume in regard to these questions, and I am 
persuaded that if your Lordship will only follow 
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those instructions, as you mean to do, the whole 
‘difficulty will soon disappear. The policy of the 
code as regards the question at issue may be gleaned 
from the subjoined extracts :-— 


‘“ We look forward to the time when any general 
system of education entirely provided by Govern- 
ment may be discontinued, with the gradual advance 
-of the system of grants-in-aid, and when many of 
the exisfing Government institutions, specially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or 
transferred to the management of local bodies 
under the control of, and aided by the State. But 
it is far from our wish to check the spread of edu- 
eation in the slightest degree by the abandonment 
of a single school to probable decay.” 


‘“ It is well that every opportunity should have 
been given to the higher classes for the acquisition 
of a liberal European education. We are far from 
under-rating the importance or the necessity of the 
efforts which have been made in this direction ; but 
the higher classes are both able and willing in 
many cases to bear a considerable part at least of 
the cost of their education.” 


“The higher classes will now be gradually 
called upon to depend more upon themselves ; 
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and your attention. has been more especially 
directed to the education of the middle and lower 
classes.” 


Ina subsequent Despatch in 1854 Sir Charles 
Wood said :— 


“The resources of the State should be so applied 
as to assist those who cannot be expected to help: 
themselves, and the richer classes of the people 
should gradually be induced to rore for their 
own education.” 


From the foregoing extracts it clearly appears 
to have been the intention of the framers of the 
educational code that the Tndian Government should 
gradually close its colleges and high schools or 
convert them into aided institutions, and devote the 
funds thus saved to the extension of education to 
the lower classes, but that in carrying out this 
policy it should always exercise discretion, and 
never abruptly close a school if thereby it would 
hinder the progress of education. In other words 
the Court of Directors wisely recommended and 
hopefully looked forward to a harmonious coopera- 
tion between the Government and the higher classes: 
of the Native community, without which no scheme 
of education can be fully developed. Should the 
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millionaries in Bengal and the wealthy and en- 
lightened among the middle classes come forward 
and tender liberal help to the cause of education: 
by founding or aiding high schools and colleges, the 
State, thus partially disburdened, would bestow its 
attention and aid more largely onthe great mass 
of the people, and thus their united action would 
remove all our educational wants.: It would surely 
be a great calamity to the*country if all the flou- 
rishing colleges belonging to Government were 
suddenly closed, and a large number of middle class. 
youths cruelly out off from the means and prospects 
of high English education. You my Lord, will, I 
am confident, avert such a calamity should there be 
any likelihood of its befalling us, for the Despatch. 
of 1854 interdicts such measures. If however the 
object of the Bengal Government be simply to 
abolish a few college classes which are in a great 
measure superfluous by reason of their mutual 
proximity” and competition, and thus effect a large 
saving of publice money without “‘ checking the 
- spread of education,” there would be little cause 
of complaint. It is only to be wished that the 
money thus saved should be spent upon the educa- 
tion of the people, and that the field of high educa- 
tion thus cleared by the withdrawal of Government 
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should be occupied by the wealthier and more 
advanced Natives. Already I rejoice to find 
‘amongst the more philanthropic and public-spirited 
of my countrymen a growing desire and ambition 
to establish high class English schools under purely 
Native direction and patronage, with a view to 
educate youths up to the B.A. standard, It is 
evidently the duty of the local Government to 
foster this honourable spirit of ambition and render 
such aid and eneouragement to those who are 
actuated by it and may in the course of time give 
rise to a number of efficient colleges, aided or 
private, in different parts of the country, which 
may occupy the places of some of the provincial 
institutions now supported by the State. While the 
Government thus cooperates with the leaders of 
the Native community in giving the highest kind of 
English education to the higher and middle classes, 
the former will, I hope end trust, devote adequate 
funds and commensurate attention and energy to 
the education of the masses. The funds that will 
‘still be needed to organize a complete and effective 
system of primary education may be raised by im“ 
posing a general education tax on the wealthier 
-classes of all section of the community instead of 
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throwing the whole burden on zamindars and land- 
holders alone. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant 
INDO PHILUS. 
(K. C. Sen) 
(From “The Indian Mirror, July 23, 1872.) 


NO. t 
To 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


My Lord,—All sections of the community, 
Native and European, are likely to reap the benefits 
of extended primary education. The general 
diffusion of really useful and practical knowledge 
amongst the great mass of the population. will not 
only make its recipients better and more intelligent 
men, but will, through their instrumentality, ad- 
vance the moral and material prosperity of the 
country, and the well-being of all who are in any 
way connected with it. The Government will find 
a tower of strength in millions of educated and 
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loyal subjects. The zamindars will derive consider- 
able benefits from a body of honest and intelligent 
ryots. The lower grades of the executive and 
judicial services will be weeded of a large mass of 
corruption, and the administration of law and 
justice will be freed from oppression, torture, and 
bribery with which vicious underlings now scanda- 
lize it. Lastly trade and merchandize will prosper 
in the hands of educated cultivators and efficient. 
mechanics, and in consequence of the general 
appreciation and application of science and the 
development of the endless physical resources of 
the country. Thus all classes of the Indian commu- 
nity are more or less interested in the education of 
the people, and it is but just and fair that they 
should volunteer to meet the costs necessary for 
the extension of elementary vernacular education.. 
The object is high,—indeed a more lofty object one 
ean hardly conceive than the elevation of the 
masses. When along with this we consider the 
fact that it is identified with our interests, we 
should all come forward with eagerness and 
alacrity, and contribute accordingly to our re- 
sources. Let the really wealthy of all classes, 
European and Native, official and non-official,—land-. 
holders, merchants, traders, bankers submit to a 
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small education tax on their incomes ; and the great 
financial difficulty which now stands in the way of 
the country’s progress will be removed by their 
wholesome cooperation. 

It has often been contended, here as elsewhere, 
that if the poor be educated they will leave the 
plough and the axe, and their legitimate vocations, 
and that the country instead of benefiting by their 
intellectual elevation, would suffer from the neglect 
and desuetude of the manual arts. I have no doubt, 
my Lord, you will completely set your face against 
this fallacious argument. The whole history of 
modern civilization upsets the hypothesis. Neither 
England nor any European country,— not even 
Germany, where primary education has made the 
greatest progress, seems to have neglected the tilling 
of the fields or the cultivation of the mechanical 
arts—The carpenter and tailor, the weaver and 
the shoe-maker may, and often do, continue to ply 
their respective trades though they may learn the 
three R’s, and acquire enlightened ideas. The 
-_ poor cabby in the streets of London reads the Echo 
in his spare moments, and the English barber while 
he shaves intelligently criticizes the current politics 
of the day. India has, therefore, nothing to fear 
from the spread of education amongst the millions 
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of her poorer children. Rather she will rejoice to 
see the present race of ignorant cultivators ard 
artizans superseded by more intelligent men ac- 
quainted with the science of their callings ard 
capable of thinking and acting as rational beings. 

I shall now lay before your Lordship what 
appears to me to be a sound and effective scheme 
of primary education, adapted to the circumstances 
and requirements of the country. Far from harbour- 
ing any revolutionary principles or a desire to 
overturn all existing arrangements, it is rather my 
object to accept the present system of vernacular 
education as the basis of all our future operations ; 
I only recommend the gradual extension and ex- 
pansion of the system. 

1. The education of the masses through the 
vernacular is so vast, arduous and difficult an under- 
taking that I feel warranted in suggesting the 
appointment of a competent Native gentleman of 
welltried ability and sufficient experience, as the 
Inspector General of Vernacular Schools, under 
each of the Directors of Public Instruction in India. 
These latter officers are not expected to possess 
that knowledge of the vernaculars or the customs 
and feelings of the people which this department of 
work so urgently demands.. The Native Inspectors 
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General will be held responsible to Government for 
all matters relating to vernacular education, while. 
the Directors will especially look after the English, 
Anglo-vernacular, Aided and other institutions, be- 
sides exercising a general control over the pro- 
ceedings of those officers. In Bengal such men as 
Babu Bhudeb Mukherji, Babu Peary Churn Sircar, 
and Babu Prasanna Kumar Sarbadhicari are fully 
eligible to the proposed appointment: and I am 
sure vernacu'ar education will greatly flourish under 
the fostering care ef any one of them, 

2. It is generally complained, and even edu- 
cational inspectors have confirmed the statement; 
that the best exertions of the State have failed to 
reach the really poor and that schools intended for 
them are generally taken advantage of boys of the 
middle classes. We must somehow get at the agri- 
cultural and the working classes. A large numbers 
of evening schools should be opened for their 
special benefit where the pupils, after the day’s 
work is done, may receive elementary instructions 
of a practically useful character. The Guru and 
other indigenous schools ought to be more largely 
recruited from such classes than they are at present, 
To accomplish the object -in view the Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools ought to be specially rewarded 
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for their success in this direction. Such of them 
as may succeed in persuading children of these 
classes to attend school ought to be favourably 
noticedin the reports of the Inspectors and reward- 
ed by promotion, bonus, increase of pay, or 
otherwise. 

3. The instruction to be imparted to the 
masses should be of a really- useful character. 
Besides reading, writing and arithmetic they ought 
to be imbued with such rudiments of science as are 
needed to rectify popular prejudices. If a ryot, 
the pupil should also be able to write, to use the 
words of Mr. Seton-Karr, “‘a letter of business, to 
draw out a bond, to understand the terms of a 
. mortgage, to cast up his accounts and to under- 
¿Stand the scope of Act X of 1859.” If an artizan, 
„he should have such scientific information as may 
. excite his interest in his occupation and make him 
ambitious to improve it. 

4. The grant-in-aid rules should be relaxed in 
favour of the lowest class of schools. Where 
_heeded the Government should not hesitate to 
sanction even so much as three-fourths of the 
_ amount required, if local contributions and fees 
amount to only onesfourth, But this should be 
pdone- only in cases where the poorest of : the 
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industrial and agricultural classes show an honest 
anxiety to receive education. 

5: Popular lectures on easy scientific truths 
should be delivered by itinerant teachers in connec- 
tion with the village schools in each circle, and the 
outside public should be invited to hear the lectures 
besides the pupils of those schools. 

6. Cheap newspapers should b2 subsidized by 
Government, of course under wholesome restrictions 
.and control, and freely distributed or sold in villages 
through the Deputy Inspectors and the indigenous 
schools. 

7. Landholders who may distinguish themselves 
by establishing a large number of schools for 
the education of the masses, either in their own 
zamindaries or elsewhere, and vince true regard 
for their welfare and advancement, ought to receive 
special marks of honor from Government in re- 
cognition of their liberality and patriotism. 

I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


INDO PHILUS. 

| © (K.C. Sen) 

z | (From The “Indian Mirror,’ * August 1 1872.) 
à 2 A SEs d é 


No. 8 
: ee i 
The R'ght Hon’ble Lord Northbrook, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


My Lord,—It is as much the du‘y of the State 
to extend education amongst the mass of the people 
as to improve the quality of the instructions at 
present imparted to the upper classes. While it 
must place general knowledge of a rudimentary but 
a usefu. character within the reach of the lowest 
and poorest in the land, it shou'd give the best kind 
of instrue ion available to pupils of the higher and 
middle classes. That the present system of educa- 
tion in Jidia is defective, incomplete, and in some 
respects ineffectual and even hurtful, few will deny 
who have paid any attention to its actual results. 
To be convine2d of the truth of this remark, we 
have. only to test the attainments of the educated 
classes, and their general intellectual character. A 
tree is best known by its fruits. It is generally 
admitted that with his immense and varied stock 
of knowledge and his brilliant academic acquire- 
ments, the educated Native is not what he ought 
to be. If education be identical with information 
there can be. no doubt that he answers our highest 
expectation, and we must congratulate both the 
State and the people on the large number of 
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graduates annually turned out by our Universities. 
But if we seek solid knowledge in these young men,. 
we shall be greatly disappointed. There must be. 
something radically wrong in'our system of educa- 
iion when the mind under its influence gathers. 
largely but loses readily, and is deficient in sustain- 
ed culture. The fact is that both the University 
and the Education Department aim at cramming; and 
ihe result of their united action is that the Native 
mind is stuffed in a few years with a vast mass’ of 
faets and informations. The Indian student runs 
with breathless haste over an immense area of the 
field of knowledge, picking up twenty diffcrent 
subjects and making the acquaintance of a hundred 
authors in the course of his hurried movements. 
The consequence is that as soon as his academical 
career is over, and his ambition is satisfied with 
University honors, he sits down exhausted and 
fatigued, unable and unwilling to pursue studies 
which he never appreciated or enter more deeply 
into books which he never loved. But this is not 
all; he rapidly loses what-he rapidly learnt, and 
quietly sinks into the general mass of his country- 
men. My Lord, I am not drawing on imagination. 
What I have stated is a fact, and it can be easily 
demonstrated. Less even than five per cent of the 
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numerous graduates of our Universities manifest in 
-afterlife the signs of genuine intellectu:l activity. 
As regards the overwhelming majority, they are 
-hardly distinguishable from the surrounding mass; 
their intellectual existence ceases as soon as their 
worldly life begins. This deplorable upshot of a 
‘brilliant college career is assuredly the result of 
-eramming,—or a too hasty and superficial acquaint- 
ance with a multiplicity of subjects. This evil 
“ought to be speedily remedied, and the local 
‘Governments and Universities ought to combine 
-and put-forth their best exertions in this direction. 
They should avoid all manner of cramming and devise 
-and adopt a better system of edueation which shall 
give us really enlightened and cultivated men. 
‘possessed of sound knowledge and solid thought— 
‘men in whom intellectual tastes and habits of a 
thigh order have been formed A dozen such men 
-are to be preferred to hundreds. of half-educated, 
“Shallow, -unthinking and conceited bookworms, in- 
-dustriously stuffed with the husk of literature and 
-seience, To bring about the desired result, both 
-the subjects of study and the mode of instruction 
need reform. They should beso modified and im- 
proved as to give due exercise and discipline to all 
the intelleesual powers of the mind and enable the 
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student to assimilate all that he learrs and turn it 
to accountin afterlife. First, there ought to bé 
fewer subjects in each year’s course, and more time 
and attention should be given to a limited number: 
of subjects, so that they may be mastered in all: 
their bearings and details by the students. The- 
teacher should recommend books for private study- 
and reference and help to form a habit of study in: 
his pupils. In the higher class the system of 
lecturing on prescribed subjects, prevalent in the- 
medical and similar colleges, should be employed in: 
supereession of the present dull and uninteresting 
practice of explaining text books. Each rrofessor 
should give a course of lectures during the session’, 
earefully prepared at home, and calculated td. 
aid the students in thoroughly understanding the 
subject. The attainment of university honours 
should also be made to depend as much as possible 
on the knowledge of particular subjects instead of 
books. Secondly, the physical sciences ‘should be 
introduced on a large seale, and as far as possible 
with illustrative experiments, in all our schools and 
colleges. They should be 30 arranged that the 
students may ‘be gradually led from plain rudi- 
mentary physics to the highest branches of optics 
and: astronomy. Thirdly, no attempt ‘should be 
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made to exalt the physical sciences. at the expense 
of speculative philosophy. In my appreciation of 
the importance of the former I yield to none and I 
cordially endorse the views of. Sir Henry Maine. 
late Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta University, and 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. But 
I think logic and the mental and moral sciences 
are indispensable to intellectual discipline and the 
formation of habits of reflection. The student 
should begin to study these snbjects immediately 
after matriculation. Fourthly,- more attention 
should be paid to the art of composition than is at 
present the case. It isa notorious. fact that our 
best students generally neglect it and manifest. sad 
deficiency in this very useful branch of knowledge. 
To encourage correct writing the Education Depart- 
ment should annually offer for the best essays on 
the prescribed subjects, and the University should 
declare it to be essential to the students of honors 
and distinction. _ ye 
I have the honor to be, 
7 | i My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant 

INDO PHILUS. 
(K. C. Sen). 

{From “The Indian Mirror”, August 8, 1872.) 


No. 9 


‘To 
The Right Hon'ble Lord Northbrook, 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


My Lord,—England’s true mission. in. this 
country is to promote the moral advancement of 
the people confided to her guardianship and 
to exalt and improve their individual and national 
character, This high purpose should therefore 
occupy a piominent place iù all schemes of 
State education. While the young are emancipated 
from the ignorance and prejudic s which hitherto 
debased and paralyzed the national int Ilect, they 
should be saved from the vices and the demoralizing 
traditions of the country, and placed under such 
teachings and influences as may enable them to 
become wiser and at the same time better men. 
No amount of intellectual cramming can reform 
Native society, or make our nation truly good and 
great. The literature and the science of the West 
will, no doubt, greatly enlighten the mind, but 
cannot elevate our character and life without sound 
moral instruction. Knowledge without morality is 
a danger and a curse, and unquestionably it is 
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more so in India than elsewhere, My Lord, our 
country is at present passing through a vast and 
sweeping social revolution, which has already un- 
settled the faith of the Hindu community, altered 
their tastes, ideas, and habits, demolished ancient 
institutions and customs, and loosened the fetters 
of religious and moral discipline. The English: 
educated Natives as a rule renounce idolatry and. 
the superstitious ideas and prejudices of their fore- 
fathers and eagerly adopt the refined habits and 
pursuits of the more enlightened nations of the 
present day. Not a few of them taking advantage. 
of.the disorganized state of society and having no 
religious or moral principles to restrain their evil 7 
propensities, run into the wildest vagaries of in- 
fidelity and scepticism and habits of dissipation. It 
is sad to reflect that the number of enlightened 
sceptics is nonini in our midst „unprincipled 
men who “count it a bondage to fix a belief ”— 
laugh at religion and morality, ignore conscience - 
and eontemn its obligations and arrogate to them- 
selves unbounded license in all matters of belief . 
and practice. Their number may soon assume. . 
fearful proportions, Behold the -national conscience . 
of India in- danger, At this critical juncture it- 
behoves our-rulers to adopt safeguards against the s 
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besetting tide of infidelity and. corruption, and’. 
prevent the next generation from catching the- 
spreading contagion. How this can be effectually . 
accomplished is a question deserving of serious: 
consideration. The principle of religious neturality 

to which Her Majesty’s Government is inviolably 

pledged seems to present a great difficulty in dealing 
with the question. But it is not, I humbly submit,. 
an insurmountable difficulty. It is not theological 

teaching for which I contend, but moral education. 
The former is wisely interdicted in all schools and: 
colleges supported by the State, as it would convert 
these institutions into proselytising agencies and 
cause serious and unwarrantable interference with: 
the prejudices and feelings of the subject popula- 

tion. There is nothing, however, in the educational 

charter of India to prevent moral training, in 
which all classes are equally interested and which: 
all wou'd hail with alacrity. Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Parsees and Christians would all be delighted to 

see their children brought up in the knowledge and 
practice of virtue, and far from feeling disaffected: 
would feel profoundly grateful for the blessing. It 
may be asked--can we teach morality without 
religion ? Certainly not. , A belief in God is the 
foundation of morality ; without such belief it would 
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be as absurd and hopeless to engraft moral ideas 
and habits in the youthful mind as to build a solid 
fabric on a sandy basis. No student would accept 
the obligations of morality if he did not recognize 
the Supreme Moral Governor. It is therefore 
beyond all cavilling and controversy that it is 
impossible to upbuild moral reformation on an abso- 
lutely secular and godless basis. We must then 
eschew sectarian and dogmatic theology, and yet 
not banish God from our scheme of moral edification. 
In other words it should be godly but not dogmatic. 
I am fully persuaded that if the Government were 
to follow such a plan, the object in view would be 
gained. 

In the first place I should recommend the study 
of Natural Theology, not as a separate subject, but 
in connection with the various branches of the 
physical sciences which are at present taught. In 
explaining, and illustrating scientific facts the 
teachers and professors should, in a devout 
spirit, point out the marks of Divine wisdom 
and merey which they manifest. No opportunity 
should be missed to lead the mind of the 
student from ‘nature up to nature’s God.” 
Paley’s Natural Theology, which was -once a 
text book in the Entrance class, and similar 
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works may be advantageously introduced in the 
University curriculum. 

© Secondly, special attention should be devoted to 
ethics. The candidates for matriculation should 
learn the elements of the science, its higher branches 
being reserved for the advanced classes. The 
students must not only be grounded on in a com- 
prehension of the true theory of morals, but should 
also study practical ethics and the whole round of 
man’s duties. In order to teach moral science effi- 
ciently the teacher should as far as possible, draw 
illustrations from the life and character of his 
pupils, and make constant appeals to their moral 
feelings and sentiments with a view io their culture 
and development. 

Thirdly, such books or extracts should be intro- 
duced into the University course as may appear to 
competent judges to be well-caleulated to instil high 
moral principles, such as honesty, veracity, charity, 
-= courage, sobriety and patriotism in the ‘ga 
mind. 

Fourthly, as no scheme of moral teaching can be 
suceessful unless the teachers possess unexception- 
able character and can set good examples, the 
Education Department ought to be immediately 
weeded of all men who are known to be addicted 
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to immoral habits, and no such persons should 
be appointed in future as teachers. A- single 
man of evil habits..ean corrupt hundreds of 
young men placed under his care, The Gov~ 
ernment cannot therefore be too careful in 
selecting those upon whom must rest the 
responsible task of training up the rising 
generation of the Native community. The strictest 
control should be exercised over the teachers. 
and. every instance of grave offence should be 
punished. i 

Fifthly, one of the superior tutors of each 
school should be invested with the title and duties 
of Discipline Master, and to him both teachers and 
pupils should be amenable in the matter of moral 
discipline. He is to be held responsible for the 
entire moral economy. of the institutions, and he 
should do all in his power to enforee purity of 
character. | | 

Sixthly, prizes for iA dandiet will also alien 
the effect of encouraging the early formation of 
good habits, and promoting healthy competition 
among the students of theclass. Before awarding 
such prizes the teachers should be satisfied on re- 
ference to their guardians that the students also 
behave well at home.. 
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Lastly youaginen should he kept as far as 
possible from the influence of temptations. Hence 
it is desirable that public schools should not be 
located in the vicinity of heuses of il] fame or liquor 
shops. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
INDO PHILUS. 
) (K. C. Sen) 
(From e “Indian Mirror,” August, 16, 1872,) 


Keshab Chandra Sen, the Great Brahmo 
Leader—and the proclaimer of Harmony of 
all Religions was born on 19, November 
1838 and passed away on 8, January 1884. 

EXRACTS FROM KESHAB’S SPEECHES 


IN ENGLAND IN 1870 ~ 
Education 


“The eee of Peclinn edication were marvell- 
ous and encouraging ; not only its direct results, but 
what was of greater importar ce—its indirect effects. 
Its indirect effects were mor al and social reforma- 
tion, and I do’ most heartily believe that English 
education is the most powerful missionary in 
India ; ; and -is alone capable of subverting all that 
vast-superstructure of moral and social evil which 
has existed in India for centuries immemorial.” 


—Birmingham-—June 20, 1870. 
Female Education and Emancipation. 


“The best missionar y in India is English educa- 
tion. English Schools and Colleges are destroying 
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idolatry, and paving the way for true reformation, 


so that if you (English people) help us in promoting 


English education and diffusing its blessings far 
and wide among the males and the females, among 
the rich and the’poor, the high and the low, you 
wili do us valuable service. One thing, therefore, 
Task of you, and that is, to strengthen our hands 
by means of your sympathy and co-operation, that 
we may be enabled to promote sound liberal educa- 
tion among all Wsses of the Hindu population. 
Especially I would invite your attention to the work 


of education and improvement of woman in India; 
for you must all admit that England would never 


have been what she. is except for the education 
and improvement and emancipation of woman. If 
you give our ladies. sound liberal education you will 
give them that liberty which they ought to enjoy, 
and all the blessings of pure ‘enlightenment and 
reformation. And when the ladies understand their 
duties and responsibilities, they will try to bring up 
their children in the love of truth and the love of 
God, so that not only will you open the gates of 
true reformation, but you will perpetuate and render 
lasting all the good works that you have commenced ; 
you will prevent thé rising generation from going 
back to idolatry and superstition, by giving India 
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_good mothers and good wives you give India lasting 
reformation. TE i 
— Liverpool -—-July 14, 1870. 


And what sort of education do we (Indians) 
-expect and wish from you? An unsectarian, liberal. 
-sound and useful edueation. An education that 
-will not patronise any particuiar Church, that will 
not be subservient or subordinated to the views of 
any particular religious community, an education 
free, and liberal, and comprehensive in its char- 
acter, an education calculated to make Indian 
women good wives, mothers, sisters and daughters. 
‘Such an education we want for our ladies, and are 
there no feeling hearts in England capable of res- 
' ponding to this exortation and invitation? I speak 
. to you not for one, not for fifty, but for millions of 
“dndian ‘sisters, whose lamentations and wails 
penetrate the skies, and seem to come over to 
‘England at the present moment to stir up the heart 
-of their English sisters. Shall we hear these cries 
and lamentations. with heart of steel? Shall we 
: not. weep over this.scene of spir itual and intellectual 
. desolution that spred: far and wide over once 
a glorious country ?. Will you not come forward and 
~say--"' We will part: with. our substance if we can- 
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not go over personally, but we who can go over 
personally. shall. go, for our. Heavenly Father Calls 
“4pon-us to: undertake. this noble mission TE 
noble mission decidedly. it is to go accross the ocean 
and scale hills and mountain, to surmount difficulties 
and. to risk health, inorder to wipe the tears from 
the eyes of weeping Indian sisters, to rescue them 
from widowhood, frem the evil customs of pre- 
_ Mature marriage, and to induce them to feel that 
there is something higher and nobler for them to 
aspire to. 


Victoria Discussion Society, London,-August 1, 1870. 


iI ask that the Government should attach the 
Same amount of importance to the education of 
women in India as it did to male education, and 
that the women should reeeive an unsectarian. 
liberal education. I am strongly of opinion that. 
normal training schools—the favourite idea of Miss 
Carpenter—were just what were wanted in my 
country. 


— Bristol Indian Association. — September, 9, 1870. 


As it is a; of every government to pro- 
‘ _mote general sation, it is the special duty of the 
-Britisk Government: to educate the females of India. 
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Unless thë women are educated, the education of 
| India will be partial, and at best superficial, for the 
women of the country conserve all the traditions, 
all the errors and prejudices, and all the injurious 
institutions that exist in the country. If you don’t 
endeavour to give India good mothers, you will 
not be able to save the rising generation from those 
evils which have always acted as a curse in India 5 
if you educate the females, you give my country — 
good mothers, who will train up their children in 
the fear and in the love of God, and in the appre- 
ciation of and enjoyment of truth, and in that way 
our people will not only become intelligent men but 
will have intelligent and happy homes. By giving | 
education to one sex only you are creating a broad 
gulf between it and the opposite sex, ‘for the wives 
of intelligent youngmen in India cannot possibly 
sympathise with them, either i in matters of polities, 
literature, science or religion, or in the great ques- 
tions which affect their social life and their wey 
domestic duties. 

| —England’ s duties to India. — ; fs Cn 

Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington. Butts.— 

í Pej May 24, 1870 

aa for one protest, against these. foolish ideas and 

projects of denationalising Indian women. At 
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least spare us the crinoline. There is not room 
enough in the small houses of India for that huge. 
thing with a huge cireumference, I hope and trust. 
that if you desire at. all to enlighten and alleviate. 
the condition of Indian women, you will give them 
a solid education, not éxternal refinements, not 
mere outward improvements in dress and diet, but 
solid education, which ennobles ard purifies the. 
art. ; 


OPTI ] 
T - —England’s duties to India— 
` —The Metropolitan Taber nacle.—May 24, 1870. 
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The higher education of giris has another side,. 
3 in which scientific men and moral reformers cannot 
až -but feel deeply interested. There are medical men 
in England who are constantly holding out solemn 
protests and warning against the physical and: 
moral evils likely -to result from the experiment.. 
A late number of the Christian World contains a 
letter from Dr, H. Hastings, in which he says :— 
, zelt sounds grand to be able to append B.A., 
M. Ma _ M. ut toa girl’s name ; but what expenditure. 
of ith di Cy: have the procuring. these. 
_degrees caused ! ‘Whether would it.be most bene- 
ficial to the family, society, and the nation to have. 
learned: girls, with: BA., &, to their - names ‘and’ 
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. consequently exhausted minds and bodies ; or vigor- 
.-ous, héalihy and well-developed minds and bodies ? 
- 1 venture to affirm, that it is physiologically im- 
-possible to have a learned girl and a heaithy, robust 
., Mother; and strong children! Let therefore fathers 
-and mothers see to this, as if they wish their 
,daughters to be strong, good wives and mothers, 
fand.:make their future husbands robust wives 
inste.d of puny, ever-ailing ones—let them think ~ 
. seriously before they permit their dauar health 
‘to be impaired by higher education.’ 

—The New Dispensation.— Vol. II p. 248. 


State Scholarship. 


. There is another thing which distresses me 
very much, and that is theorder lately issued 
: (L pelieve by the India Council here) abolishing 
-those State Scholarships which my countrymen 
were:allowed to enjoy for two years. These 
: scholarships wereinstituted by Governmentto enable 
‘educated natives to go to England and receive the 
‘highest training. -A more honourable object it is 
. impossible to conceive, and when it was carried into 
-= execution the whole Indian Public welcomed it as 
: an inestimable boon to them and their country. If 
“it is advisable to give the most distinguished of 
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my: fellow-ecountrymen a souñd education, ` it is- 
desirable that they should now ard then come to. 
England to study English life, and English literature. 
and science, and it is for that reason, I believe, thë- 
noble Lord in the chair (Lord Lowrence, late 
Viceroy of India) sactioned this measure after duce. 
deliberation and I am glad to say it is to him that- 
India owes this precious boon. But scarcely had my ~ 
people began to enjoy the blessing when it was: 
sudenly taken away from them, And why? Be- 
‘Cause it was ruled at the time that the Governor-.. 
General of India was to be invested with full power- 
to confer upon the natives of the country positions: 
of high honour and emolument- without making it 
incumbent upon them to pass through any severe 
examination ör 6rdeal in*England. But this does 
not in the least tend to supersede the great object 
which the other measure had: in yiew....The one 
measure had for its object the sending away from 
India, year after year. of & good number of edueated 
and earnest-minded men, for the : purpose -of giving: 
them a sound: education in England; but the other. 
measure has:for its object to give to the natives of. 
the country positions of' honour, lucrative appoint-: 
ments, without. making. it compulsory for them: to, 
undergo any examination-in England. Certainly our, 
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people ought. to be allowed tọ: enjoy these high 
posts,.and if the Government will allow them to fill 
them, they will avail themselves:of the honour most 
joyfully. But is it not necessary that some of them 
should come to England? You do not complete 
their education, although you. give them loaves and 
fishes ; you give them lucrative appointments, but 
you do not give them a good sound education in 
England ocd ensis I hope and trust that this 
question will b2 seriously taken into consideration, 
-and that.the State Scholarships, which have been 
prematurely withheld, will be restored to the 
people. 


——England’s duties to India. — 


a Metropolitan Taberncele. Neu ington Butts 
Pete ae "May 24, 1870. 
> Education through Vernaculars. 

The most important thing that India wants at 
the present moment is education, which I look upon 
as the grand remedy for all the evils from which 
my country suffers at the present moment. - -There 
is necessity of providing education for the masses 
-f the people by establishment of small elementary 
vernacular schools all over © the: eountry. You 


— 
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ean not do in India without English education: 
but if you wish to educate the people, you must 
educate them through the Vernaculars of the 
country. I also urge upon you the necessity of 
adopting measures for the purpose of giving in- 
struction in those things which would enable the 
poor people to receive the light of literature and 
science, and at the same time make them proficient 
in industrial occupations. 


Bristol.— September 9, 1870. 


In most cases you must use the Vernacular as 
the medium of ins'ruciion. 


—England’s duties to India—Newington Butts. 
May 24, 1870. 


Practical Training. 


You give our people education in schools and 
colleges ; but our people demand a practical train- 
ing also, and if you put them in those higher posts 
of responsibility and emolument, you give them 
that practical training and discipline which is so 
essential to integrity, honesty and probity, ames a 
successful diecharee of high duty. 


Newington Butts.— May 24, 1870. 


( 56 )’ 
i | Mass Education. 


“id urge the importance and urgeney of ex- 
tending education, not only among the richer, but., 
among the poorer classes of the country (India)—.- 
not merely with a-view to remove ignorance, but - 
also to give the people a purer” national life. - The: 
results of education has already. manifested them- 
selves in a concentrated form ‘and in an. organised. 
shape, in the Church to which I belong. 


Notesiam.—Iuns 21, 1870. 


Up to the present moment the blessings of edu- 
cation are restricted to the upper ten thousand $ but 
the mass of the people are really ignorant. ~ Let 
them have the benefits of true intellectual culture. 


Edinburgh.—August 19, 1870. 


What is to become. of these vast masses of the- 
people ?—who will have. pity and compassion upon 
them ? Are they to remain fettered by ignorance 
and superistition, and will you continue to give edu- 
cation and enlightenment only to those who boast 
of riches and wealth, and. high status in society ? 

(seve. cers. How TOM Te aE possible for us, how can 
we for a moment hope, to influence the poor ryots 
and loweeaste people of India by conferring the 
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blessings of edueation upon the upper classes alone ? 
We cannot any longer deny these poorer classes. 
the ligh of education, We have too-long confined: 
that light to the higher classes, and -the time hag 
come for opening our educational establishments, 
our institutions and s¢hools to the poor, as well ag 
to the rich. If this is admitted, as it does appear 
generally to be, a serious responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of the Government to devise some means 
for carrying out that great object. Ido not speak 
as a statesman or as a politician ; I do not pretend to. 
dive into polities ; but I look to the ethics of the 
question. For the sake of the moral elevation of 
the masses of India, for the sake of truth and good, 
these millions of the poorer people must be blessed 
with the light of knowledge and wisdom. This is. 
the question which is before the India Council, and 
thousands are anxiously waiting to see the result. 
Upon the decision of that question depend the 
welfare of millions of my countrymen. If the 
order is sent forth to close all these high schools, 
I say a large number of yeung men will be driven 
away from them, will be denied the means of 
continuing that education which they have just 
commenced, and they will see no way whatever 
of prosecuting their studies. If the question be 


-decided against the masses of the people, then for 
many centuries to come no statesman, no Indian 
ruler, no official will ever. take. any interest in 
the education of the lower classes of the people. 
I hope, therefore, that attempts will be made to 
make the two ends meet somehow. 


— Newington Butts. —May 24, 1870. 
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Some of the Practical Steps taken by Keshab, 


1. Established Indian Reforms Association— 
1870. 
WITH FIVE SECTIONS (a) Cheap Literature. 
(b) Charity. 
(c) Female Improvement. 
(d) Education. 
(e) Temperance. 

2. Started ‘“Sulav Samachar” JAGANI —a 
weekly pice-paper. The novelty and 
success of this newspaper stimulated 
repeated imitations—now cheap journal: 
ism has become a wide spread institu- 
tion. Keshab was the pioneer. 

3. Established Normal School for Native 
Ladies in February 1871. [ Never before 
had women from the Zenena mustered 
so strong to receive the light of Western 
education. ] 

4. Temperance Movyement:-organised numerous 
“Band of Hope” for the young. He and 
his friends laboured for successive years 
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in the direction of producing a wholesome 
horror in the mind of the rising genera- 
tion against drinking—in the direction 
of reforming the Excise Administration 
of the country by exposing the evils of 
Government liquor policy through the 
publication of facts and figures. [The 
Act II of 1876 was the result]. Lectures 
were also delivered, tracts were written, 
anda monthly temperance journal was 
started. (Bisha Bairi IRIN) 

5. Ragged School. 

6. Indian Mirror—first a fortnightly and then 
a daily English newspaper from 1 January 
1871. It was the first English Daily 
edited by an Indian. 

6. (a) Dharmatattwa. 

7. Sunday Mirror. 1873. 

8. The Liberal. 

(The world and the New Dispensation —subse- 
quently the Navavidhan.) 

9, Industrial School. 1871. 
Giving instruction to large numbers in 
branches of technical knowledge, 
Departments. 

Carpentry, 


Tiie. 


Taverne: o une 

Watch and clock repairing, 

Printing and lithography. 

Book-bindirg. 

Engraving. 

(Keshab himself was a mechanic and 
artist by nature.) ` 


School to train up Women Teachers. 


| Workmen’s Institute. 


Night School for poor men. 


Made strenuous Efforts. for raising the 


marriageable age for men and women 
and for legalising the Brahmo Mar- 
riages :—Adi Brahmo Somaj objected :—- 
Brahmo Marriage Bill not passed: -— 
Government met Keshab half-way. 

_ The result was the. Special Marriage : 
Act III of 1872. Although it did not 
satisfy Keshab to. the full extent, this 
Act III was the greatest triumph of 
Keshab’s career as reformer. The 
Viceroy Sir John Law-rence invited 
Keshab to Simla to discuss the subject. 
Keshab went and remained there as 
Viceroy’s guest. 


14. 


15. 
l6. 
1y. 
l8. 
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Established. Bharat Asrar. 


(A Religious Boarding House). 
Victoria I nstitute (College), 


E< 
Albert College. e k 


Colutolah Eveni ng School. 
Calcutta School. 


a reformer of caste, of women, of intemper- 
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ance, of marriage customs (vide Keshab’s 


New Sanhita and Act. III of 1872), as a | 4 


d an educationist! 
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